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Account of the important Improvements made in the 
County Fail of Gloucefter. 


[In a Letter to a Friend, written in the Year 1792.] 
(Concluded from Page 498.) 


Se duty of the chaplain is well calculated to aid the ef- 
fect of folitary confinement. He is to read prayers 
every Wednefday and Friday morning at regulated hours, and 
preach afermon every Sunday, Chriftmas day, and Good Fri- 
day. Heis frequently to fee all the prifoners, without the go- 
vernor, or other officer being prefent, to enquire into their fi- 
tuation, and obferve the ftate of the cells. He is alfo toattend 
any prifoner who may defire his {piritual advice and affiftance. 
Books of moral and religious inftruétion are provided and 
left with him, which he dittributes at his difcretion, among the 
prifoners confined in folitude, when he thinks that any of them 
may be ina ftate of mind to be benefitted by fuch inftructions ; 
and it is left to his difcretion to adminifter the facrament at 
fuch times, and to fuch perfons as he fhall think proper. As’ 
this prifon was {et on foot by men of liberal minds, and for the 
moft liberal purpofes, it cannot be fuppofed that there fhould be 
a deviation from this in the article of religion, Accordingly, 
itis a rule here that, although the chaplain be the only minifter 
of the church of England permitted to vifit any prifoner, yet 
if any prifoner declares himfelf of any other religious perfwa- 
fion, he may be vifited by a minifter of that perfwafion. 
Vou, XXIII. 590. 35 I have 
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I have been the more particular in detailing the duties of 
the chaplain, becaufe [ know that they are either overlooked 
Cr generally performed in the moft flovenly manner in moft 
prifons ; and becaufe, in a prifon conftituted as this is, it is of 
the utmoft confequence that they be performed feduloufly, 
The gentlemen of the county of Gloucefter were fo flrongly 
imprefied with this, that they paid a very ferious attention to 
the matter'when they came to appoint officers to their jail. I 
have before me an addrefs of Sir G. O. Paul to his fellow-Juf- 
tices, from which I fhall tranferibe a paflage on this fubjed, 
I know not whether the ftile or the fentiment be moft excellent, 
Speaking of the c aplain, he fays : 

“ I greatly fear, that the emclument it is in our power to 
give,and the fervice required, compared, we cannot have great 
choice of candidates who will devote themfelves to the fitua- 
tion ; yet I venture to fuggeft, that where the circumftances 
of an application fhall be fach as not to enfure an efficient fer- 
vice, it will be your duty not to make any appointment. From 
the nature of the applications already made to me, I am appres 
henfive the fituation is confidered as a benefcial /inecure, the 
object of patronage and private favour with the bench, In 
juitice to ourfelves, as well as to thofe clergymen who may 
otherwife give themfelves trouble on a miftaken idea, it feems 
neceflary that we fhould declare, that in our appointment of 
chaplains, we fhall by no means confider the fituation asa fa- 
vour conferred :—duly given, and duly accepted, the public will 
remain more obliged than obliging by the appointment. In 
any other light, (as an individual magiftrate) I fhall not only 
relitt the idea of patronage, but (before my determination can 
be prefumed to have a perfonal direction) I defire to be under- 
ftdod, that thould I, at any future time, perceive that any cler- 
gyman had accepted the fituaticn of chaplain with any other 
view, than that of fulfilling a duty (honourable to bimielf) 
with attention to the prifovers, let him poflefs what fupport he 
may) 1 will, at the enfuing feffions, move that his falary be dif- 
continued. ‘The charaéter1 confider as fitting the fituation of 
chaplain, is peculiar to itfelf. It is not poffible that any man 
thould execute the duties, with advantage to his charge, whofe 
mind revolts at the fervice ; and the temper of mind, that will 
produce an inclination to the duty, is rather natural than moral. 
Many excellent men, who live an honour to their profeffion, 

‘and whofe manners and abilities are the charm of fociety, would 
very it fulfill duties thac fhould call them to fcenes of mifery 
in folitude and fuffering ; yet there are thofe, whofe minds, fo 
far 
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far from revolting, find indulgence in that expanfion which at- 
tends duties of this kind. ‘To perfons bufy and employed in 
the active and chearful icenes of life, it may appear abftra&ted 
to fpeak of fuch an indulgence ; but how abftracted foever it 
may appear, I believe it to be a truth founded in the harmony of 
moral difpenfation, that there is no pofitive focial duty, that 
has not a correfponding incitement in the affections of the 
heart. In thofe whofe circumflances, or whofe difpofition, 
fix them to reclufe and reflective life, the mind takes the tone 
of its affections from its habits, and the nerves become aggee- 
ably excited by objects of commiferation. From fuch, only, 
may be expected that earneft exertion which will have a con- 
ftant effe&.” 

I Mhould, my dear Sir, have little pleafure in tranfcribing 
thefe fentiments for you, were I not aflured here by thofe who 
have # intereft in deceiving, that the original principles upon 
which the conftitutidn of this prifon was formed, have not 
been hitherto departed from in any one inftance. The vifit- 
ing Juitices being men of large fortunes, and above corrup- 
tion in themfelves, have excluded it from entering into any 
department of this inftitution, and the good effects of this 
conduét have already been vitible. 

In the jails of the metropolis, and ir many others, an abo- 
minable cuftom prevails, the very difgrace of a country pre 
tending to humanity, and to good order and difcipline—I meaa 
permitting the prifoners to exact garnifh, or other fees, from 
other prifoners on their commitment. This here, is exprefsly 
forbidden, and indeed, from the conftitution of the jail, no 
fuch inftance can happen.—A table of rules is printed tor the 
ufe of the prifoners, that may exactly comprehend what is res 
quired of them, and what is due to their fituation. This is 
pafted up in the cell of each prifoner, and is befide read once a 
month in the chapel. Gaming is particularly prohibited in all 
its branches. ‘The prifoners are enjoined to appear cleanly, 
and the ftricteft attention is indced beftowed on cleanlinets 
both in their perfons and cells. A prifoner on his firft com- 
mitment is confined in the lazaretto-ward, until examined by the 
furgeon ; and if fick, he is put into the foul ward; if not, he 
is committed to his proper divifion, and provided with a priion 
uniform, and his own clothes, after being purified and nu.n- 
bered, are depofited in the wardrobe, until the time of trial or 
difcharge. ‘Ihe profits of their work are divided into four 
parts, two of which are paid to the prifoner, one to the go- 
vernor and manufacturer, and the other to the county ftock 5 
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but if any prifoner chufe to accept the county fhare of his la- 
bour, in lieu of his allowance, the three parts are paid to him; 
on the other hand, if it fhall appear that he is wilfully negli- 
gent of his work, it is at the option of the governor to ftop the 
county allowance, and give him the three parts of his earnings 
in lieu thereof. Nothing, you will perceive, can more effec. 
tually fecure his induftry, unlefs he be among the number of 
thofe who are abandoned beyond all power of being reclaimed, 
Their thare of the earnings are paid weekly, and they may pur- 
chafe any neceflaries confiftent with the rules of the prifon, 
which excludes improper drink, &c. Thus far of fuch pri- 
foners as may be termed criminals, I have given you only a 
few of the regulations refpeting them, which are peculiar to 
this jail They are, befides, fubjected to the more general 
rules enforced by fome late acts of Parliament. 

It is acknowledged, that thofe who would difpenfe folitude 
in the grofs, or with general or unallayed feverity, would do 
well to weigh its corroding effects on a mind loaded with guilt, 
and withheld from that habitual intoxication, which banifhes 
reficction in the profligate ; They would then feel, that it is 
fomething more than a mere mode of kceping, to be arbitra- 
rily applied : It will furely appear to deferve fome kind of fen- 
tence of the law for its fanction. Solitude,” fays the wor- 
thy Baronet I have already quoted, “ with due attention to its 
effects, will, 1 doubt not, reform the moft hardened criminal, 
and without attention it ought never to be apptied.”” So much 
is he imprefled with the neceflity of fuch attention, that he 
adds, “ fhould it ever again happen, that magiftrates fhould 
neglet an infpe€tion into the confequences of their own come 
mitinents, or relapfe into a ftate of ignorance and infenfibility 
to the fituation, to which they fentence offenders 5 in fuch cafe, 
it will be the duty of the court of Quarter Seffions, imme- 
diately to fufpend all punifhments by foliiary confinement, 
within any prifon fo neglected. 1n no cafe docs the law pre- 
fume the Juftice ignorant of the ftate of the prifon to which 
he commits to punifhment. As to folitary imprifonment, it 
muft not exift longer than it is attended to. ‘The plan of our 
prifons will be found to poflefs many great advantages, indepen- 
dent of the idea of folitude. Solitude fhould be ftriétly en- 
forced, until reflection be produced; but fomething fhould 
then be offered, as the fubject of reflection. ‘Total uninter- 
rupted folitude will either diftract or ftupify the mind. I 
fhould prefume it will feldom reclaim it.” 
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The advocates, therefore, for folitary confinement are by 
no means ignorant that, in order to produce proper effects, it 
muft be modified and regulated according to circumftances. 
Whether it be confidered as a punifhment, or as a means of 
reclaiming the vicious, it is never applied indifcriminately. 
Indifcriminate puni{hments anfwer no other purpofe than to 
confound all crimes. ‘To prevent this objeétion, there are as 
I have told you, feveral degrees appointed of folitary confine- 
ment, each of which are appropriated to a clafs of men who 
pofleis a correfponding degree of guilt, refractorinefs, or hard 
nefs of heart. No plan furely ever offered fairer to be fuce 
cefsful ; but no plan can be expected to produce a perfect efe 
fect, This is now in its infancy: A few years will fhew 
whether, and to what degree, it is practicable 5 prima facie, it 
is undoubtedly preferable to the common management of jails, 
becaufe, indeed, nothing can be worfe, or fo bad ; and it de- 
pends on the magiftrates, and on the public themfelves, 
whether their own expectations fhall be realized. 

But I fhall not have meationed all the public advantages to 
be derived from the conttitution of this prifon, until I bave laid 
before you the manner in which another {pecies of prifoners 
are treated. The treatment of debtors was always a fubject 
of enquiry with Mr. Howard; and you may recolledt, that he 
was icarcely ever fatisfied with what he faw andheard. I need 
not remind you of the fcenes of the King’s Bench and the 
Fleet prifons. Whether the plan adopted here be preferable, 
you fhall judge for yourfelf. Every debtor here, as far as the 
conftruction of the prifon admits, has a feparate bed-room, 
furnifhed at the county coft ; if he chufes to add any thing to 
it, as extra-furniture, &c. he may do it free of all expence what 
ever. If inclined to work he is employed, and allows a third 
part of his earnings to the keeper or manufacturer; if he can 
have the means of labour brought to him from without the 
prifon, he may work without the interference of the officers 
of the prifon, or any fee whatever ; there isan exception here, 
in cafes where the materials of tools are of a nature and bulk 
not fitto be admitted into a prifon—a condition reafonable 
enough. I obferved feveral of them at work, and I was told 
fome, confined for confiderable fums, had worked themfelves 
out. There is a houfe not far from the jail, where all the 
ptifon work is fold. ‘This confiits of moft kinds of mechanic 
work of the loweft order ; I bought fome trifles of turnery 
ware, and a few drawings with pen and ink, very neatly exe= 
cuted by a perfon lately “confined for debt, but who extricated 

himéelf 
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himfelf by this means trom his difficulties, and is now em- 
ployed in works of art of a higher kind. Butas it will fome- 
times occur, that a debtor is fo far removed from, or deftitute 
of friends, as to be totally deprived of fuftenance, and without 
2 power of procuring his groats from his creditors ; or that he 
is neither able to work, or cannot procure employment fufficient 
to fuftain him ; in fuch cafes, on producing a certificate from 
the minifter, and fome other refpectable inhabitants, of the 
place of refidence of any debtor, that he is fo dettitute of 
friends, and a deferving object of the public bounty, the vifiting 
Juftices, or any two of them, may order any fuch prifoner ree 
lief from the county ftock, not exceeding the ordinary allow. 
ance to felons, &c. or may affift him in procuring his groats, 
I have only to add, on this head, that the debtors are regulated, 
in every other part of their conduct, by the rules of very 
ftri@, though by no means oppreffive, difcipline. “They are 
debarred from gaming, drinking, and every thing that may 
hurt them. 

Such are fome of the laws obferved in the government of a 
jail erected, not fo much for the purpofes of punifhment, as of 
reformation. We fhall not probably banith crimes by fuch 
means, but they will, I flatter myfelf, be attended with circum- 
ftances of lefs atrocity in the commiffion, and with a more fa- 
Jutary penitence after they have been committed. Other pu- 
nifhments may yet be neceflary, but they will be more effectual 
both to the criminal and to the public. There have been only 
two inftances of capital punifhment fince this jail was erected. 
The place of execution is a platform raifed confiderably above 
the roof of the jail, and commands a profpe&t of the whole 
city, from whence the awful folemnity may be witnefled.— 
Where fights of this kind are not frequent, they generally 
Jeave a very lafting imprefiion, In the metropolis they are fo 
common, that, if 1 may ufethe phrafe, nobody thinks it worth 
his while to fee them. 

If I have not imbibed miftaken notions on this fubjeét, the 
utmoft that any legiflature can do, is to moderate, or Jeflen the 
more outrageous kinds of wickednefs, To expel them en- 
tirely, isnot in the power of mar, and they who aim at per 
fe&tion, will probably fall fhorter of doing any kind of good, 
than thofe whofe expectations are lefs fanguine. Were prifons 
in general regulated on the plan, of which I have now given 
you fome, though an imperfeét, account, the advantages de- 
rived would likewife be general; at prefent, thofe are confined 
to two or three counties. 

Why 
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Why the metropolis did not take the lead in this very ime 
portant reformation, I am at a Jofs to conceive, for fhe has 
long taken the lead in all the abufes which render reformation 
neceflary. I know, indeed, that a prifon is now building for 
the county of Middlefex, upon this plan, as to its conftru@ion, 
and- I hope that the internal regulations will be equally well 
adapted to general good ; but 1 know nothing farther; and 
I am fomewhat afraid that one prifon only for folitary confines 
ment will barely fuffice for a tenth part of the objects for 
whom that mode of reformation is requifite. A diftant 
county has a much better chance to fhew the advantages of 
the plan in their moft favourable afpect ; for the manners of 
the people a hundred miles from the metropolis are as different 
from the manners of thofe who inhabit it, as the fimplicity of a 
child is different from the cunning of a man. 

I am, &c. 

Ghoncefter, Sept. 1794s 





4 REMAB K, 
F apace accufed before any Magiftrate, is in no cafe bound 


to anfwer queftions on his examination, nor has any 
Magiftrate any authority by law to examine the perfon accufed, 
except in the cafes of manflaughter and felony, and this by an 
innovation on the common law, by the ftat. 1{t and 2d of 
Philip and Mary, cap. 13. and 24 and 3d of the fame arbitrary 
reign, cap, 10. It being confonant to the fpirit and doGrine of 
the common law, that every accufation fhould be fupported by 
the teftimony of impartial witnefles, and not, according to the 
flavith {pirit of the Roman law, extorted from the party ac- 
cufed, who, the maxim of our law fays, fhall never be bound 
fo betray himfelf. 





STRICTURES on WORDS of COURSE, 
(Concluded from Page 491.) 


A it is ignorance alone which can induce any perfon to 
miftake words of courie, fo it is to that fame ignorance 
we are indebted for a knowledge of words of courfe. Itis 
indeed, and he is not afhamed to confefs it, to repeated con= 
verfations with ignorant men, and to a recollection of his owa 
errors, 
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errors, that the author -of thefe ftritures is indebted for that 
information, which he now humbly attempts to difplay.. The 
following anecdote, will explain how ignorant perfons them- 
felves acquire the knowledge they are enabled to impartto 
others on this fubject. Itis taken from the life of John, 
Duke of Argyle, a ftatefman who was cautious not to deceive 
any by lavifh promifes, or to lead them to form vain exe 
pectations. 

A young gentleman of North Britain, liberally educated, 
and endued with a large fhare of natural parts, was fent up to 
London by his father, who had feveral other children, and had 
advanced his fon, for-this expedition, as much as he could {pare 
without beggaring his family. He had confented to this 
journey of his fon on the repeated promiles of a certain Peer 
of that country, to put him into a handfome way of bread: 
His reliance on this nobleman’s faith made him ftretch a point 
to furnith his fon, fince he looked upon that as beftowed in 
order to fettle him for life. 

Full of pleafing hopes of immediate preferment, our young 
adventurer arrived at his patron’s houfe, who reccived him 
with open arms, and a thoufand proteftations of ferving him; 
but feveral months pafled over, and nothing bat promifes came ; 
years went away in the fameempty manner ; every next month 
premifed him happinefs, but ftill it was as barren as the latt. 
The young gentleman had paid levee to this little ftatefman 
till he had exhautted all his patrimony, and wearied all his re- 
lations, yet itill he was enjoined patience; and promifed moun- 
tainss In the third or fourth year of this attendance, this 
young gentleman was walking very melancholy in Hyde-park, 
when he fpied the Duke of Argyle alight from his coach, ia 
order to take a walk. A thought ftruck into his head to ad- 
drefs the Duke, though an utter ftranger to him, for a place in 
his Grace’s difpofal, in the ordnance, depending on his hu- 
manity for fuccels. 

He accofted his Grace, told him he was a gentleman of his 
country, of fucha name and family ; that he was in low cir- 
cumitances, and heard that fuch a {mall place was now vacant, 
and in his Grace’s gift, therefore he took the liberty to beg that 
his Grace would put him into it. The demand was fo un- 
common, that his Grace made him repeat it again before he 
gave any anfwer 5 and thenhe faid, * Sir, 1 know your family 
very well, but don’t flatter yourfelf with that 5 take for anfwer 
that 1 will not give it you.’’ ‘The young gentleman replied, 
* God blefs your Grace, this exactly anlwers the character | 
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have heard of you.” Thefe laft words a little furprifed the 
Duke, and he defired the young man to explain himfelf ; 
which he did by faying, that if another Peer had been fo 
honourable as to make him the fame anfwer, upon his firft 
application to him, he fhould have been now ina condition to 
live, without making fo odd an application as his prefling ne- 
ceffities obliged him juft then to make to his Grace. His 
Grace recolle&ting fome circumftances he had formerly heard 
of the connexion between this young gentleman’s family and 
his former patron, was mach affected with the unhappy youth’s 
cafe. After a fhort paufe, he directed him to call at his houfe 
next day, and in lefs than three days provided for him beyond 
his expectations. I fhall offer no other obfervation on this 
anecdote, than that it is very fingular that fuch aman as the 
illuftrious John, Duke of Argyle, fhould have been fo deplora- 
bly deficient in words of courfe! efpecially asa little petty Peer 
of the fame country feems to have been fo amply provided with 
them. But to proceed: 

Great men, by which expreffion I would not be thought to 
mean only men enjoying high offices in the ftate, but all, from 
the Prime Minifter down to the pew-opener of the church, 
who have places and favours to beftow, agree in being re- 
markably expert in the ufe of words of courfe. Their {kill in 
this refpeét arifes not from indefatigable ftudy, or from previous 
defign, (for at the time they firft become great men, they are as 
ignorant of words of courfe as any other men) but from a kind 
of neceflity impofed upon them to be affable to all. Nowy 
the very elience of what is called affability confifts in a happy 
and familiar adaptation of words of courfe to all times and cir« 
cumftances, If, for example, a place is vacant, and there are 
twenty perfons defirous to fill it, it is plain that twenty together 
cannot fil] it; nor can it be divided among twenty, becaufe itis 
as plain that none of the applicants would think fuch a dividend 
worthy of acceptance. What then is to be done? words of 
courfe here prefent themfelycs very a propos. ‘The great man 
amufes all with them, while he gives the place to one only. 

When the manager of a theatre, who in his own opinion, 
as well as in the opinion of all who apply to him, is the greateft 
man on earth, is addrefled by an author with an humble re- 
queft to read his play, and give him an anfwer whether it be fit 
for the ftage; the great man, difdaining that plain and thort 
road which the Duke of Argyle, and three or four more would 
ave chofen in fuch cafe, aflures the author that his play is exs 
cellent ; that, perhaps, informe {mali refpe&ts, of no'great con- 


Vor, XXIII, 590 31 fequencey 
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fequence, it might admit of alteration; but that upon the 
whole it is admirabl v adapted to the ftage, and thall be brought 
forward early inthe feafon. Tine author cannot but rejoice to 
hear fuch a fentence pronounced 5 but time elapfes, and he 
hears no more, and applies again, when he is told, that the play 
iS certainly a good one, but will require very co wtifiderable al- 
terations to fit it for the ftage, and it is recommended to him to 
revife it, take the opinion ‘of his friends on the propriety of 
the alterations, and bring it again to the manager, as foon as he 
has made them. _ When this is complied with, and he begins 
to be fomewhat imp2 ti ient, he makes a third application, and is 
now informed, that the play, although, to be fure, altered for 
the better, is yet rather deficient in ffage qualities. If it has 
plot, it is devoid of character; if it has cha racter, the plot is 
rather thin if it pofiefs both, the language is not well fuited 
to the eafe of dialogue; orif the langua ge be as good as that 
of Congreve or Sheridan, there is a want of buftle and bufi- 
nets ; and when ali thefe combine together, there is a defect 
of fentiment; or, to conclude, if it poffefs all the requifite 
good qualities, the feafon is rather too far advanced to produce 
it this gry but if he wil} Mea ee and —_ particular 
very. fit play ay “After a year ‘or two of this agrees 
able interchange of civilities, the author, who thought himfelf 
wife and vw itty enough toi inftruét and pleafe the moft polite and 
cro wed audiences, finds thathe was fo deplorably afr of 
guage as notto underitand mere words of courfe. See this 
fubject illultrated at great length inthe hiftory of Mr. Me- 
lupoya, in Roderick Random. 

But wards of ccurfe are not confined to great men in high 
Hatio: uss inthe common trafic and bufincls of life, they are 
iu very general uic. Very few pay:nents are made, I mean, 
ofiered to be suade, and {carcel) any moncy can be borrowed 
wiihoutthem.: Every man who waats to borrow, declares that 
he wants the furn only for a week or a month, until remittances 
come from the country, until certain perfons who have difap- 
pointed him fhall Jearn to be alittle more punétual, or until he 
has time to draw out certain “bills, which he propofes to do 
diecily, al d fend them wheré lie'is dure they will be paid. On 
the oth r har tia, Ever) y ma n who does not want to lend, but who 
tis applicd to in the cuavacter of a lender, and wi o might deferve 
athe characier inits moft t literal l fenfe, if he thought proper, is at 
prefe nt, rather o ut af caf, has lately been egregioufly difap- 


poiuted, but hopes in a week or two'to be able to accommodate 
his 
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his friend; he is alfo very ferioufly convinced how {fcarce 
money is,and how bad trade is; for his part, he knows not 
where all the money is gone to, unlefs it be buried under 
ground, or melted into air, or locked up fome how or other 5 
and he never experienced atime when taxes were higher, bufi+ 
nefs fo flack, and fuch difficulty in getting in one’s bills. Both 
parties perfe€tly underftand thefe words of courfe, although, 
by fome ftrange mifconception, they fuppofe each other igno= 
rant of them. 

But, after all the ufes to which words of cou:fe have been 
applied, and the great advantages which fome people find in 
them, may it not be doubted whether we are not greater lofers 
than gainers, by taking from words their proper fignification, 
and giving thema meaning perfectly arbitrary, which, when it 
is underftood, contributes very little to the charater of the 
fpeaker, and very grievoufly to the dilappointment of the 
hearer? It is certain that many men, who have gone through 
fundry offices of great truft and confequence, and who have 
acquired a diftinguifhed rank in life, have found in the courfe 
of a long experience, that fincerity is the moft valuable mode 
of communication between man and man, and that ia order to 
receive it from others, we mutt learn to give it to them. Sin- 
cerity, fays an author of confideradle celebrity, is not fomuch 
a fingle virtue, as the luftre and glory of all the reft ; and that 
from which they derive both their being and perfection, It is 
that excellent habitude and temper of mind, which gives to 
virtue its reality, and makes it to be what it appears. What 
the foul is to the feveral parts and members of the body, which 
it a€tuates and unites, fincerity is tothe virtues ; their effential 
form, their vital and uniting principle, by which they are knit 
together, and from which they have all their motion and 
vigour. 

Men who hold fuch opinions as thefe may probably be mif- 
taken and deceived, but their fyftem is founded upon principles 
acknowledged by the wile and good of all nations; and it 
feems to be much preferable to that which depends upon the 
caprice of afew individuals, and ultimately deftroys that con- 
fidence between mankind, without which life is a feries of 
frauds, and fociety a ftate of treacherous hoftility, Such at 
leat is the humble opinion of one who has always attempted 


to act as 
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A Delineation of the Charaéter, C uftoms, and Situation, 
of the Arabs, in the Defert. 


By Monsieur pe Paces. 


HE fmall quantity of water found in this vat defert is 
extremely falt and bitter ; but the Arab is trained to 
the hardfhips, and attached to the freedom of his native plains, 
Inured to fatigue, and carelefs of the conveniencies of a richer 
fituation, he looks down on the effeminate pleafures of more 
temperate climates with fcorn and contempt. Brave, proud, 
hofpitable, and enterprifing, he is true to all his engagements: 
Being conttanily expofed, however, to the inroads of warlike 
tribes, he is prone to fufpicion, and hence receives all ftrangers 
whatever with arms in his hands. The individuals of the 
fame time, even of the loweft condition, being regarded 
by the reft of the clan in the light of brothers, any injury 
done to one is received and refented as an infult offered to the 
whole. ‘They are extremely cautious of engaging in an affair 
from which blood may be expected to enfue ; but are propore 
tionally forward to action, in contempt of every danger, when 
they have a caufe toavenge. 

The Arab is unfortunate enough to imagine that he has the 
fame right to interfere with the property of another, which 
he, in exercifing the offices of hofpitality with regard to his 
own, refigns toa ftranger 3 and in this tenfe may be {aid to be 
arobber; but in no cale can be charged nationally with the 
character of an aflaffin. From the combination of thefe and 
fuch virtues and prejudices, feem to refult tive ftrength and 
union of the Arabian tribes ; and were their manners a little 
more humanifed by the influence of Chriftian morality, 
I know no race of men whatever whofe character would bid 
fairer for happinefs, or be lefs liable to corruption. ‘The ex- 
treme barrennefs of their deferts, which difcourages their ame 
bition, and defends them againft the yoke of a conqueror; the 
certainty of fubfiftence, and the entire exclufion of luxury ; 
conftitute their great charter to independence, and thofe unde« 
praved and fimple manners, by which they have always been 
diftinguifhed. 

His ttrong attachment to freedom makes an Arab cautious of 
acknowledging any authority in his chief, which he cannot dif- 
cover to be expedient for the good of the community: But at 
the time, being frequently at war with his neighbours, he is 
fenfible that there mut{t be one man, in whofe difcretion, on 
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fuch oceafions, the national will ought to centre, in order that 
the tribe may take the field in a body, and act with proper ef 
fect againft the enemy. The bulk of Arabian tribes bear the 
name of the primitive ftock whence they are refpectively de- 
fcended, and have no other appellation than that of his chil- 
dren; hence the Arabs, by whom I was accompanied, were 
called Ben Halet, or the children of Halet. 

They run with extraordinary fwiftnefs, and are fingularly 
dextcrous in the management of the lance, have large bones, a 
deep brown complexion, perfons of an ordinary ftature, but 
lean, mufcular, active, and vigorous. ‘The Bedouins fuffer 
their hair and beards to grow ; and indeed, among the Arabian 
tribes in general, the beard is remarkably full and bufhy.— 
The Arab has a large, ardent, black eye, a long face, features 
high and regular, and, as the refult of the whole, a phyfiognomy 
particularly ftern and fevere. This expreffion, meeting with 
our pre-conceived notion of his character, gives him an air of 
great ferdcity ; upon a Jittle acquaintance, however, his fare 
midable afpect fettles into fomething truly noble and manly. 

The tribes which frequent the middle of the defert have 
locks fomewhat crifped, extremely fine, and approaching the 
woolly hair of the Negro: Mj own, during the fhort period of 
my travels in thofe regions, became more dry and delicate than 
ufual, and receiving little nourifhment from a checked perfpi- 
ration, fhew@d a difpofition to aflume the fame frizzled and 
woolly appearance; an entire failure of moifture, and the ex- 
ceffive heat of climate by which it was occafioned, feemed to 
be the principal caufes of thofe fymptoms ; my blood was be- 
come extremely dry, and my complexion differed little at latt 
from that of a Hindoo or Arab, It is not my intention, how~ 
ever, to offer any theory relative to the {trong influence cli- 
mate may be fuppofed to have on the external appearance of 
the human frame. 

Having confidered the Arab with much attention in his mane 
ner and principles of action, I cannot agree in the common 
opinion which makes a propenfity to roboery a natural ingre- 
dient in his character. I had the ftrongeft evidence, in various 
fituations, of the honefty and fidelity of my fellow-travellers : 
I faw them living as a little commonwealth on the moft 
friendly and fociable terms ; nor, indeed, have I ever heard 
that an Arab would be guilty of theft or robbery againit tole 
of his own tribe ; his appetite for plunder is exerted, in con- 
cert with his clan, againft entire ftrangers, and always within 
the boundary of the deferts; in nofhape whatever will an 

Arab 
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Arab invade the property of another man ina town or culti- 
vated country; and hence robbery in him is plainly derived 
from a prejudice of education; a prejudice in all refpeds 
fimilar to that of the ancient Romans, who regarded every 
tribe and race of men not in their alliance as enemies to the 
republic. 

The Arab pays a fcrupulous regard to all his engagements 
with ftrangers ; and therefore the traveller, upon making him 
a certain gratification, in confideration of being fuffered to pafs 
unmolefted, or upon receiving the protection of any individual 
Arab, who in this cafe, from their fraternal union, is conccived 
to reprefent the tribe, enjoys an entire exemption from the or- 
dinary effeéts from Arabian prejudices to ftrangers. In fuch 
circumftances a foreigner may crofs the deferts with as little 
apprehenfion of injuftice from the natives, as he ever enter« 
tained in travelling a high road in his native country. 

That the Arab’s right to his deferts is of a lefs perfect kind 
chan that of other nations to the countries they refpectively inha- 
bit, is an argument that will hardly be maintained ; fince if long 
and uninterrupted pofleffion, according to the legal maxims of 
every civilized people, found the requifites of dominion, it is 
evident his claim tothe deferts is much lefs liable to exception 
than that of any prince whatever tothe domains of his crown, 
But is there a fovereign or independent {tate in tle world 
which does not vindicate an exclufive right toll the ufes of 
its foil? Or, isthis a rule of jurifprudence in which the Arab 
alone is excepted? A prince deftitute of authority, even on 
his own cftate, and who muft patiently give way to ftrangers 
pafling at difcretion over his grouads? To this right of abfoe 
lute dominion, however, he has never rigidly adhered; all he 
requires is a certain tribute or cuftom, proportioned to the 
quantity of goods or merchandize meant to be tran{ported over 
the deferts; a cuftom, befides, which each individual in the 
tribe, as reprefenting the community, has authority to exact or 
cifpenfe with, as he may fee caufe. 

This title, vefted in every member of theclan, is of general 
notoriety ; and therefore intelligent travellers take care to have 
an Arab in their company, for a pledge of peace and fecurity 
againit the moleftation of his tribe. 

Such is the political conttitution of the defert, and whoever 
conducts himfelf in conformity to it has nothing to dread from 
the depredations of the natives ; but if men, acting from ig- 
horance, or in conten pt of Arabian mannezis, fhall expofe theme 
delves to be pillaged, they have no right to reprefent the Arabs 
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as a people, without diftin&tion or inquiry, in the odious co= 
jours of robbers and banditti. 

The peculiar circumftances of this country muft, no doubt, 
often render it painful to the bodily feeling of the native ; but 
his hardfhips are confiderably counterbalanced by the {weets of 
independence, and that brotherly confidence and affection 
which unite him to his tribe in all its intereft and purfuits. 

I muft own I never felt fo fenfibly as here, and in the wilds of 
America, the charms of that invaluable liberty which is the 
gift of the Creator, but which, in great cities and highly ci- 
vilized countries, is-almoft extinguiflied by the habits of 
luxury, and the miferable reftraints of idle and artificial dif- 
tin@tions. A rude mantle, which he carries conftantly about 
with him, ferves to defend the Arab and his family again{t the 
oppreffive heat of the fun, as well as the inconveniencies of 
the rain ; his robe, large in fize, but inthe ftyle of that of St. 
John the Baptift, woven with his own hands, which never felt 
the edge of the fciflars, and which he confequently owes to his 
own induftry alone, is all the clothing he requires. If he looks 
around him, the foil, as far as he can fee, is his own, while at the 
fame time he affects neither landmark nor inclofure, but fhares 
with his Arabian kindred the pafture of his flocks. He goes 
wherever he choofes, and nothing impedes his fteps; but had 
he been born in a polifhed country, every joint of his body 
would have been cramped, and embarrafled with ligaments of 
twenty different kinds, the acquifition of which would have 
coft him much pain and anxiety, while the enjoyment of them 
could only flatter a mind of the weakeft vanity. In fine, he 
would have found it difficult to turn himfelf to the right or to 
the left, without infringing on fome cuftom or punctilio, equally 
inconiiftent, perhaps, with the maxims of good fente, and the 
natural order of things. 

That freedora and equality of condition enjoyed by the na- 
tives, notwithftanding the difmal afpect of their deferts, created 
inmy mind certain emotions of inftinétive pleafure; an ad- 
monition which I confider as the voice of nature, and whence 
I am inclined to infer the real value and importance of thofe ad- 
vantages. The circumftances of the Arab by no means pre- 
clude him from the enjoyment of pleafure; betides an habitual 
and animating fenie of his independence, he drinks the milk of 
his cattle, and regales himfelf with many palatable difhes to 
which we are ftrangers: He runs and dances with great viva 
city, and practiies many other manly and ufetul exercifes. His 
dances are fometimes gay and exhilarating ; but he is more par- 
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ticularly addi¢ted to fuch as are warlike, and have a tendency to 
train him for the day of battle : In thefe the Arab goes through 
yarious evolutions, his lance in his hand, with the moft dex. 
terous agility, dances equally in ufe among the Biffayan and 
Javanefe Indians, with this.difference only, that the latter are 
armed with the buckler as well‘as the lance. The dances 
more peculiar to the women are of two kinds, the one {prightly 
and gay, the other impaffioned and voluptuous, the object of 
which is to excite certain ideas in a man extremely exprefiive, 
As in thefe it is the principal requifite that the ruling fenti- 
ment be ftrongly marked in the eye, and the expreflion of the 
features be in harmony with the motions and attitudes of the 
body, it is neceflary to the dancer’s performing with approbae 
tion, that her imagination be highly inflamed. Of this fpecies 
of dance, the Spanifh fandango, and the calendacf America, 
afford a faint reprefentation ; and it is probable the Spaniards, 
as well as the Negroes of Guinea and Angola, borrowed it 
from the Arabians. 





AN ANECDOT E 


BP gn dobsg itl the phyfician, called on a certain Nobleman, 
whom he had attended for fome time paft during a fevere 
illnefs. ‘ Good day to you, M. Bouvart,” faid the fick man. 
*¢ J am glad to fee you. I feel quite in {pirits, and think my 
fever has left me. Only judge.”— I am fure of it,’” re- 
plied the Doétor ; “ the very firft expreffion you have ufed, 
convinces me.”—* How can that be!”— Qh, nothing 
more eafy. In the firft days of your illnefs, when you were in 
fuch great danger, [ was your dear friend. When you began 
to get better, 1 was your dear Bouvart; and now, 1 am Aon- 
feur Bouvart. You may depend upon it that you are quite 
recovered.” 





Tie Hiflory of Ifaac Fenkins, his Wife, and Children. 


[Extra&ted from a Pamphlet written by Dr. Beddoes, of Brittol, 
under that Title, which has lately been publifhed.] 


5 bs one of thofe parifhes, which lay at the foot of the Titters 
{tone, Clee-Hill, there lived a poor labouring man, one Ifaac 
Jenkins by name. He had five young children, befide one 
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thathad been killed by misfortune fomewhat above two years 
before. If you ever went that way you will remember his cot- 
tage.—It ftands by itlelf, clofe to the Ludiow road fide as 
you come upon the common at the bottom of the hill; andis 
juft about two ftones throw beyond Big Martha’s, as they call 
her, at the fign of the Horfe-Shoc, where the waggons ftop to 
bait, when they are lugging coal from Mr. Botfictd’s works to 
Ludlow and beyond. 

Ifaac’s wife had been fick of the fever, and was juft getting 
her ftrength a little, but was {till very weak. Three of the 
five children had caught it from their mother: And the mid- 
dlemoft lay for dead. If it had not been for his breathing, his 


‘ mother would fometimes have taken him for quite dead, and 


God knows there was but little life left in him. His cyes 
were dull, his face funk, and round about his lips was a foul 
cruft of the colour of lead, as it were: You could fee when 
his mouth was a little way open, that his tongue was all brown 
and rough, like the bark of a tree: His breath was alfo very 
bad: And his body broke out all over dark-red fpots. ‘The 
child was a pitiful, aye and a difmal fight te fee—He afked 
for nothing, and made no anfwer when he was fpoken to, and 
took no notice of any thing around him: But kept moaning 
and picking the blanket moft of the time, as if there had been 
feathers upon it. However, there was no feather on the 
blanket nor any fuch thing ; but the child knew not what he 
did. For why? becaufe his head was conftantly roving and 
rambling by reafon of the fever: Itran fo high. 

The mother would fain have fent for the Do@or. But he 
lived at a diftance, quite at Ludlow ; and fhe could not pay 
him for bis medicines, much lefs for his journey. 

The da; Ifaac’s wife furely expected her fickeft child to die, 
Patty the maid of the Herfe-Shoe juft looked in to afk, as the 
faid, how they all did, but more for the fzke of telling the news. 
For as the parfon of Hopton was out a cock-fhooting, bis gun- 
barrel had burft in his hand and fhattered his arm terribly, and 
he bled till he fainted, and “ it is thought,” t:id the girl, 
“ he’ll be dead directly.” By and by Sarah faw Mr. Lange 
ford, the furgeon from Ludlow, come galloping along witi his 
horfe’s head all white with foam aud his belly all {plathed with 
mire—Not long afterwards, as fhe was ruefully looking 
upon the children, and efpecially upon him that was wortt, fore 
gtieved that fhe could lend them no help, a thought came into 
her head.— Thinks fhe, “ I have heard fay that Mr. Lang- 
ford isa tair-fpoken gentlcinan, and has done many a good 
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turn to poor folks, and perhaps as he comes back he’ll not be 
quite in fuch an burry. So I’ll make bold to fpeak to him and 
afk him to look at this poor baby and the two others; and per- 
haps he can tell fomething that will do them fervice ; and keep 
one cr two of them alive, that I might not lofe all at once; 
and may be, he’ll truft me till better times ; and then I'll pay 
him for his trouble, as faft as I can, truly and honeftly.”—This 
thought afforded her fome relief for the prefent 5 for the poor 
cre: ture was almoft heart-broken to fee her children, fome dy- 
ing and the reft half famifhed around her, and herfelf not able 
o do the leaft —- forthem. So fhe tet herfelf to hearken 
carefully, and whenever fhe heard the tread ef an horfe along 
the road to Hopton, long before Mr. Langford could have come 
back, if he had been mounted upon a race-horfe at full {peed, 
out fhe bolted her head from the door and looked wiftfully 
towards the bill—At laft—but it feemed a weary while firt— 
fhe efpied Mr. Langford jure erough, trotting homewards with 
aman after him. When fhe had {topped him, fhe ftammered 
aad faultered and could make but a poor ftory of it; however 
fhe faid enough for him to guefs the reft; fo he alighted from 
his horfe and walked into the houfe. The houfe was as cold 
and apenas a barn; the plaifter was fallen by patches from 
the walls, and you could fee through the bare wicker-work: 

The wind ponte in at the chinks inthedoor. ‘The floor 
was damp, dirty, and ill-{melling withal. But neither this nor 
the miferable plight in which the three children lay fide by fide, 
hindered Mr, Lz ng zford for a moment from carefully examining 
into the nature of their complaint. When he had done this, 
the mother began, fobbing all the time, to proteft that fhe 
would thangtully, with the help of God, fome time pay him 
his fuil dem ont if the were even to earn the money by going 
hericlt and working in the coal-pits on the hill ; but Mr. Langs 
ford ttepped her ey iaying he would fettle that matter when 
the children fhould be weil.- “He added that the parfon’s man, 
who was going with him for medicines for his mafter, fhould 
Jeave 2h 1ery as he pafled by, fomething for the children and here 
feli totake. “ What youh: we to do is to beg fome wine, if 
the neighbourhood will atiord any; if not, buy foe ale and 
warin it, and {crape a little ginger, eid put a bit or twoof fugar 
into it, and give the children a {up now and then in a fpoon.”— 
— The Lord in Heaven blefs you, Sir,” cried Sarah, * and 
return it to you twenty fold—ah ! How happy fhould I be, if 
L had but a fmall matter cf what Ifaac has tpent in making 
hiailelé fick and ill-hunioured, to lay out now to hinder thete 
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poor innocents from perifhing : But it hall go hard if I do 
not get the onc or the other, though ] have no money tolay out 
for either, for the two fhillings I had from the overfeer are 
every farthing gone.”—=T his !a{t fhe muttered to herfelf, while 
a tear trickled downher face. Mr. Langford did not perfedily 
hear her, though he catched fomething about Ifaac fpending 
hismoney. As this was nothing to the prefent purpofe, anc he 
was afraid left fhe fhould fall to blefling him and praying for 
him again in the warnith of her thankfulnefs, he went away 
with a promife to look at the children again as {oon as it fhould 
be neceflary, for he thould often go that road. In fpite of the 
remains of her diforder, the mother all at once felt Jighter and 
ftronger.. Grief, it is true, lay heavy enough on her heart ftill, 
but not fo heavy as before, and fhe was leis inclined to droop 
and pine.—Inftead of fitting down in defpair, with an elbow 
on each knee and her face hid in her hands, now and then let- 
ting fall a tear, and as fhe wiped it from her cheek, cafting 2 
forrowful look at the children on the bed, fhe took her black 
crock and rinfed it brifkly at the fpout of water that falls iato 
the road clofe by the garden hedge. Whea the had wathed it 
clean, the next thing was to think how the fhould get a little 
ale intoit: For of wine there wasnochance. Nobody likely 
to give wine away lived near ; and fhe could neither leave the 
children, nor if fhe could, was fhe able to walk any diftance. 
There was plenty of ale at the Horfe-fhoe, but the was afraid 
of the fat landlady, who was proud and given to {cold bitterly ; 
and fhe apprehended befides that Ifaac owed her money. Hows 
ever, it was the only chance; and fo fhe ventured to make for 
the Horfe-Shoc. 


(Lo be continued.) 





Anfwer, by F. B. Chivers, of St. Auflell, to Curiofus’s Queftion, 


inferted February 3 


UT x=greater number, and y=leffer; then by the quef- 
tion we have thefe equations, x*—xy= 8, and y?+xy= 
12; from the fecond of thefe we have x=12—y’+y. Now 
involve this laft found value to the fecond power, and we {hall 
have 144—24y*y*+y* ‘Then by fubftitution we have y+ 
—22y*=—72, a quadratic as required. Then, by compleat- 
ing the {quare of this lait equation we have y=2, then x=4, 


—~W.W.R. 
3 U 2 Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by FR. Toulmin, of Barnffaple, to O. 8.’s setedh ihe 
: Jerted z Viarch 10. 


b) IS EDUCATION that unbends the mind, 
Aud forms the manners of the human kind; 

Tho’ fomc in life con{picuous have fhone, 

By Heaven-born reafon’s brilliant aid aloue. 


*1* We have received the like anfwer from A. Apfey, of 
Brown’s Elm; ; W. Brewer, of Taunton; Furze Stub, of 
Long Moore; J. TI. Hill, near Helfton; Homo, near Cerne; 
P. of Dorfethhire; J. Bodkin, of Heathftock; ‘T. Walker, 
of Hemyock; W. H. of Crediton; and W. H.. of Dean 


] TiOKre 





Anfwer, by F. R. Toulmin, of Barn/taple, to Philomathes’s Re- 
bus, inferted March 17. 


“HE initials joined in a row, 
£ OXFORD’s the city they wili thow. 


|S We have received the like anfwer from W. of Shere 
borue; J. T. Hill, near Helfton; P. of Dorfethire; W. H. 
of Crediton; Eremita, of Wetton Zoyland; A. B. of Ivy= 
bridge; W.H. of Dean Prior; A. Apfey, and W. Brewer, 
of Taunton; J. Holwell, T. Eafton, junior, and N. Yolden, 
of Ipplepen; “T. Walker, of Hemyock, and Furze Stub, of 
Loug Mlcore. 


To the PRINTER. 
SIR, 


Great number of fincere friends to our happy conftitution 

LY and government would efteem themfelves much obliged 

by being infortned, though the channel of your ufeful Enter 

tuiners from aisinie the word JACOBIN, as at prefent ufed 

criginated, and what are the real p rinciples and practice of a 
perion truly of that defcription. 

I am, Sir, your very humble fervant, 
| Ae 
Cullompton, May 2.751794. 
An 
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dn ENIGMA, by Furze Stub, of Long Macre, 


OME, dear ladies, let us ramble, 
Where the warblers love infpire ; 
And the ikipping lambkins gamble, 
Bleating round their fleecy fire. 


There, amidft thefe recreations, 
Am I feen to pleafe your fight 5 
Fill your mind with admiration, 
And your fouls with pure delight, 


Blooming am in drefs and features, 
Various beautics reigning there; 

Haughty, humble, earthly Creatures, 
Qaivering in the wanton air, 


Never minding ftorms or weather, 
Long fhould I enjoy my eafe, 

But for men combin’d together, 
Juft to end my children’s days. 


Then to teaze me neighing cattle, 
Loads of flaughter haul along ; 

While the'tinkling chinve-bells rattle, 
And my foes encore their fong. 


Soon I combat thefe difafters, 
By the foft’ring aid of Heav’n; 
Fearing yet, my cruel mafters, 
Tho’ fuch actions are forgiven. 


Now, ye fair ones, you my ditty, 
Open have before your eyes ; 
Come perufe, 1 know you’re witty, 

Bear away the rural prize. 


SRO IKAOK ROOKIE NOK I OOOKORIK 


*,* We earneftly requeft our Correfpandents to be more careful 
to suede the different Productions they fend correél, that we may 
not be oblig red to leave them out on Account of their Want of Mee 


rit—Ve would aljo caution the Writers of Enis INAS Rebufjesy 
Charades, Queftions, Ge. Se. againft fending any but fuch as are 
original, 

6 POETRY. 

















P OE T ©&®  f. 


For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 


ADDRESSED to th DORSET CAVALRY, 
Beta dreading Gallia’s fate, 


Impending o’er her favourite ifle, 
Calls on her fons to guard the ftate, 
Their Freedom prefs’d by Faction’s guile. 


t Thenarm,” fhe cries, “ Bid France no more 
“ The world with anarchy to fill ; 

Huth the fell cannon’s thundering roar, 

“ And make contending nations ftill. 


- 


«© Whilft ye of Dorfet, guard your coaft, 

“ To you its fhores I now confide, 
*Gainft thofe who Liberty will boaft, 

*¢ And yet with blood her fhrine have dy’d, 


“ Obedient to your trufts, UNITE: 
“ So may you hofts of foes defy ! 
How dreadful to the anarch’s fight 
“ Is Britons’ UNANIMITY !” 


Rampifbam, May 23, 1794+ 


‘ 


wn 








Jo a VI.OL E T. 


ENEATH a fpreading hawthorn’s fhade, 
Deep hid within the fylvan glade, 
In fome fequefter’d hedge-row’s fide, 
Thy modett head thou lov’ft to hide. 
No gaudy tints thy leaves difplay, 
No painted tulip’s rich array ; 
And dreft in no fantaftic guife, 
Thou ftriv’ft to draw admiring eyes; 
9 But 

















i 


But 
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But dreft in purple fober hue, 

Retiring from the forward view, 
Within thy mantling leaves of green, 
Thou feem’ft to with to live unfeen. 
But ah! the fcents that zephyrs bear, 
Diffufive thro’ the vernal air, 

To all the fweet recefs difclofe, 

From whence the balmy fragrance flows ; 
And the fharp-pointed thorns around, 
All entrance bar and threat to wound; 
The fwain enamour’d of thy fweets, 
The hoftile points undaunted meets ; 
The well defended entrance tries, 

Nor refts till thou art made his prize ; 
While crimfon drops that trickle down, 
Difplay the toil he’s undergone. 


Ah! would the fair thefe truths difcern, 

From thee this ufeful leffon learn ; 

The trifling arts of drefs defpife, 

And woman’s trueft knowledge prize; 

Spurn tyrant Fafhion’s fripp’ry bands ; 

Reject falfe Tafte’s {upreme commands ; 

Careful adorn the pliant mind, 

With love of truth, and fenfe refin’d, 

Then would they fhine divinely fair, 

And worthy of our utmoft care ; 

Then would our hearts a paffion own, 

Not fprung from outward charms alone; 

A double chain would bind us faft, 

And make our kind affection laft. 
EUSEBIUS. 





(peter 


LINES addreffed to Mifs HANNAH MORE, 
By the Rev. Mr, Potwue et, Editor of the Devonfhire Poems, 


O" MORE! whofe unaffected praife 
Cherifh’d my mufe in early days, 
Whilft yet Lhail’d, an artlefs boy, 

The fairy forms of gricf and Joy. 

Oh More! this humble tribute take, 

Nor flight the boon for Friendthip’s fake, 


Buf 
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But deem the votive numbers true, 

As my tongue lifp’d when life was new; 
?T was then, with fond ambitious aim, 

I mark’d thy bright career of Fame; 
And caught, with an enthufiaft’s ear, 
Strains thy own Garrick lov’d to hear ! 


But, in maturer age, I fee 

More pleas’d, thy fenfibility ; 

The active zeal, which dares oppofe 

In Virtue’s caufe, a hoft of foes; 
Which fcorns the meannefs to retreat 
From the proud circles of the great; 
And, where Religion has unfurl’d 

Her ftandard, braves a frowning world ! 


Goon! Tho’ aided but by few, 

The path of glory ftill purfue: 

So fhall thy Heaven-applauded werth 
Outlive the little fame of earth; 

And, mingling with “ the fapphire blaze,” 
Shine with imperithable rays ! 








SONNET—By Mf Locke 
Addreffed to the Rev. W. L. Bow es. 


OUR, pour again, fweet bard, thy wonted ftrains, 
Soft let them breathe on Sorrow’s lift’ning ear 
For who like thee fo tenderly complains, 
Stealing from Pity’s eye the ready tear ? 


Refume thy lyre, and with a mafter’s hand 
Awake its chords, that now neglected lie ; 

Around each lover of the mufe thail ftand, 
Bath’d in delicious floods of harmony. 


Nor thou refufe this weak, tho’ willing, lay ; 
Nor with contempt the feeble praife regard 

Of her, who, as fhe wanders on her wav, 
Fornis a rude chaplet for her fav’rite bard; 


Whofe melting ftrains congenial Virtue hears, 
sind weeps, and imules, rejoicing ta her fearse 











